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A BOB-WHITE COVEY. 


LYNDS JONES. 


Reams of paper and pounds of ink have been consecrated 
to Bob-white, yet the manner in which the flock forms the 
bomb-shell “covey” has never been described, or if described 
the account has escaped my notice. Probably the fact that 
each flock of these birds passes the night in a compact ring, 
tails touching, heads pointed out, is as old as the discovery 
of these birds by the earliest settlers. Every “Quail” hunter 
has experienced the momentary terror occasioned by the 
bursting of this animal bomb at his feet, each bird apparently 
taking a separate direction, and yet the whole flock finally mak- 
ing off in the same general direction. He must also know that 
the birds do not always form this bomb whenever they see dan- 
ger threaten, but when disturbed while they are feeding, 
they may either gather in a loose bunch, or run swiftly in a 
compact flock. They sometimes form this bomb even at mid- 
day, trusting to concealment for protection. The gathering of 
the flock again after being scattered is well known, but the form 
which the flock takes when all but the lost ones return does 
not seem to be known. It probably varies according to cir- 
cumstances, since on one occasion I noted the formation of 
the bomb, but on others merely a compact flock without the 
bomb form. 

Mr. Robert J. Sim, of Jefferson, Ohio, enjoyed the pres- 
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ence of a flock of Bob-whites during one entire winter, and 


succeeded in keeping them somewhat at ease by furnishing 


food twice a day. They even spent the night under an ever. 
green tree in the yard, but while they came regularly night 
and morning for the ration of grain, they spent the day for- 
aging in the fields and woods in the vicinity. However, one 
particularly stormy day they came home shortly after din- 
ner, apparently mistaking the partial twilight of the snow- 
storm for evening twilight. They skurried about in the 
driving snow and cutting wind for the scattered grain, then 
prepared for the night. The wind was sucking under their 
tree to such an extent that they found it no protection, so 
they selected a spot nearer the house, within plain view of the 
window, and proceeded to form their bomb. First one step- 
ped around over the spot selected, then another joined him, 
the two standing pressed close together, forming the first 
arc of the circle. Another and another joined themselves to 
this nucleus, always with heads pointing out, tails touching, 
until the circle was complete. But two were left out! One 
stepped up to the group, made an opening, then crowded 
himself in, with much ruffling of feathers. One remained 
outside, with no room anywhere to get in. He, too, ran up 
to the circle of heads, then round and round, trying here 
and there in vain; it was a solid mass. Nothing daunted 
he nimbly jumped upon the line of backs pressed into a nearly 
smooth surface, felt here and there for a yielding spot, be- 
gan wedging himself between two brothers, slipped lower 
and lower, and finally became one of the bristling heads. In 
this defensive body against frost and living enemy we may 
leave them. 
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A LIST OF BIRDS SEEN IN FRANCONIA, N. H. 
AND VICINITY DURING AUGUST AND 
SEPTEMBER, 1903. 


, 


BY HAROLD E. PORTER. 


The species marked * are those not recorded by Messrs. 
Faxon and Allen during their stay in Franconia as recorded 
in the “Auk” for 1888. 

These species were recorded in 75 regular hunts, of which 
were for a half-day. All 


the species recorded by one individual have been verified by 


a 

‘ 
2 
o 


two were for an entire day, and 2 


at least one of the others, with the exception of Regulus 
calendula. The participants in this census were, in addition 
to myself, Messrs. C. H. Rogers, Edgar Tweedy, Bradford 
Torrey and Dr. C. A. Dewey. 

Mr. Bradford Torrey has seen the Cape May Warbler in 
the immediate vicinity of [ranconia, but the species is on 
neither list. Mrs. Annie Trumbull Slosson reports both 
Crossbills as very common later in the season, which seems 
strange, as they appeared on the Faxon list, which was made 
in June and August, and our list extended into September. 


1. Great Blue Heron.—Ardea herodias. Only one individual) re- 
corded.* 

2. American Woodcock.—Philohela minor. Seen twice; once 
while walking along the main road.* 

3. Ruffed Grouse.—Bonasa umbellus. Twice recorded. 

Marsh Hawk.—Circus hudsonius. Rather uncommon. 
Sharp-shinned Hawk.—Accipiter velox. Rare at all times.* 

6. Cooper Hawk.—Accipiter cooperi. Recorded five times; only 
once was a male seen.* 

7. Red-tailed Hawk.—Bueto borealis. Seen only once.* 

8. Bald Eagle.—Haliztus leucocephalus. One seen at Fran- 
conia; one at Northfield.* 

9. American Osprey.—Pandion haliaetus carolinensis. Very 
rare.* 

10. Belted Kingfisher.—Ceryle alcyon. Common on the larger 
‘streams. 

11. Black-billed Cuckoo.—Coccyzus erythrophthalmus. Very 
rare. Seen on Gale river twice. 

12. Hairy Woodpecker.—Dryobates villosus. Rather uncommon. 

13. Downy Woodpecker.—Dryobates pubescens medianus. Rare; 
one male was seen in the same place on several days. 
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14. Yellow-bellied Sapsucker.—Sphyrapicus varius. Rather 
common near houses. 

15. Northern Pileated Woodpecker.—Ceophlceus pileatus abiet. 
icola. Began to arrive about September 10.* 

16. Northern Flicker.—Colaptes auratus luteus. Very common; 
usually seen in large flocks. 

17. Nighthawk.—Chordeiles virginianus. Rather common in the 
village. 

18. Chimney Swift.—Chztura pelagica. Uncommon until Sep. 
tember 1; after that very rare. 

19. Ruby-throated Hummingbird.—Trochilus colubris. But few 
seen. 

20. Kingbird.—Tyrannus tyrannus. Common until August 20; 
after that exceedingly rare. 

21. Phcoebe.—Sayornis phoebe. Fairly common; commonest of 
the flycatchers. 

22. Olive-sided Flycatcher.—Nuttalornis borealis. Seen but 
once. 

23. Wood Pewee.—Contopus virens. Rare. 

24. Least Flycatcher.—Empidonax minimus. Also seen but 
once. 

25. Blue Jay.—Cyanocitta cristata. Common. 

26. Canada Jay.—Perisoreus canadensis. Seen once. 

27. American Crow.—Corvus americanus. Abundant at all 
times and places. 

28. Bobolink.—Dolichonyx oryzivorus. One female seen. 

29. Baltimore Oriole-—tIcterus galbula. Seen twice; and heard 
singing as late as September 20. 

30. Rusty Blackbird.—Scolecophagus carolinus. One seen and 
one heard. 

31. Bronzed Grackle.—Quiscalus quiscula zeneus. A_ small 
flock seen early in August.* 

32. Purple Finch.—Carpodacus purpureus. Rather common; 
especially in the latter part of August. 

33. American Goldfinch.—Astragalinus tristis. Very common; 
several nests found. 

34. Pine Siskin——Spinus pinus. Rather common in the most 
populous districts. 

35. Vesper Sparrow.—Pocecetes gramineus. Very common; but 
few singing. 

36. White-crowned Sparrow.—Zonotrichia leucophrys. Seen 
once. 

37. White-throated Sparrow.—Zonotrichia albicollis. Rather 
common along the roads. 

38. Chipping Sparrow.—Spizella socialis. Very abundant. 

39. Field Sparrow.—Spizella pusilla. Common. 
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40. Slate-colored Junco.—Junco hyemalis. Rather common, es- 
pecially cn the hills, and Mt. Lafayette. 

41. Song Sparrow.—Melospiza cinerea melodia. Very abundant. 

42, Lincoln Sparrow.—Melcspiza lincolni. Seen once. 

43. Rose-breasted Grossbeak.—Zamelodia ludoviciana. Uncom- 
mon. 

44. Scarlet Tanager.—Piranga erythromelas. Rather rare; all 
seen were in the green plumage. 

45. Cliff Swallow.—Chelidon erythrogaster. Abundant to Sep- 
tember 15. 

46. Barn Swallow.—Petrochelidon lunifrons. Abundant up to 
September 1. 

47. Bank Swallow.—Riparia riparia. Rare; seen at Streeter’s 
Pond occasionally. 

48. Cedar Waxwing.—Ampelis cedrorum. Abundant to Septem- 
ber 15. 

49. Red-eyed Vireo.—Vireo clivaceus. Rather uncommon. 

60. Warbling Vireo.—Vireo gilvus. Only one seen. 

51. Blue-headed Vireo.—Vireo solitarius. Seen first on Septem- 
ber 19; after that fairly common. 

52. White-eyed Vireo.—Vireo noveboracensis. Rather rare.* 

53. Black and white Warbler.—Mnhiotilta varia. Rather uncom- 
mon. 

54. Nashville Warbler.—Helminthephila rubricapilla. Rare. 

55. Northern Parula Warbler.—Compsothlypis americana usnez 
Rather rare. 

56. Yellow Warbler.—Dendroica zstiva. Only one seen. 

57. Black-throated Blue Warbler—Dendroica  czerulescens. 
Rather uncommon. 

58. Myrtle Warbler.—Dendroica coronata. Very common; com- 
monest of the warblers. 

59. Magnolia Warbler.—Dendroica maculosa. Rather uncom- 
mon. 

60. Bay-breasted Warbler.—Dendroica castanea. Only one seen. 

61. Black-poll Warbler.—Dendroica striata. Seen but few times; 
always in large flocks. 

62. Blackburnian Warbler—Dendroica blackburnisz. Rather 
rare up to August 30; after that exceedingly rare. 

63. Black-throated Green Warbler.—Dendroica virens. Rather 
rare to September 10, after that rather common. 

64. Oven-bird.—Seirus aurocapillus. One seen walking in gutter. 

65. Northern Yellow-throat.—Geothlypis trichas brachydactyla. 
Rather common, but only one male seen during the entire two 
months. 
66. Canadian Warbler.—Wilsonia canadensis. Very rare. 
67. American Redstart.—Setophaga ruticilla. Uncommon. 
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68. American Pipit.—Anthus pensilvanicus. Seen several times 
on lawns.* 

69. Catbird.—Galeoscoptes carolinensis. Rather common near 
the larger streams. 

70. Winter Wren.—Olbiorchilus hiemalis. Rather rare, 

71. House Wren.—Trogoldytes aédon. Somewhat more common. 

72. Brown Creeper.—Certhia familiaris americana. Uncommon. 

73. White-breasted Nuthatch.—Sitta carolinensis. Rare. 

74. Red-breasted Nuthatch.—Sitta canadensis. Seen but few 
times. 

75. Chickadee.—Parus atricapillus. Very common, at times 
abundant. 

76. Hudsonian Chickadee.—Parus hudsonius. Seen once. 

77. Golden-crowned Kinglet.—Regulus satrapa. Common in the 
pine woods. 

78. Ruby-crowned Kinglet.—Regulus calendula. Heard severa] 
times, seen only by Mr. Tweedy. 

79. Wood Thrush.—Hylocichla fuscescens. Rather rare. 

80. Olive-backed Thrush.—Hylocichla swainsonii. Exceedingly 
rare. 

81. Hermit Thrush.—Hylocichla guttata pallasii. Rather rare, 
especially early in August. 

82. Robin.—Merula migratoria. Abundant. 

83. Bluebird.—Sialia sialis. Very abundant. 

84. English Sparrow.—Passer domesticus. Rare in Franconia 
at all times, and rather uncommon even in the larger towns. 


SPECIES IN THE FAXON-ALLEN LISTS FOR 1888 NOT SEEN 
IN THE LATE SUMMER OF 1903. 

Spotted Sandpiper.—Actitis macularia. Reported common along 
streams. 

Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker.—Picoides arcticus. One instance 
reported. 

Crested Flycatcher.—Myiarchus crinitus. Reported as rare. 

Traill Flycatcher.—Empidonax trailii. Reported as common. 

Cowbird.—Molothrus ater. One instance reported. 

American Crossbill——Loxia curvirostra minor. Reported common. 

White-winged Crossbill—Loxia leucoptera. A few instances re- 
corded. 

Indigo Bunting.—Passerina cyanea. Reported abundant. 

Purple Martin.—Progne subis. .One flock reported. 

Tree Swallow.—lIridoprocne bicolor. Reported common. 

Tennessee Warbler.—Helminthophila peregrina. Reported as 
rare, two seen. 

Mourning Warbler.—Geothlypis philadelphia. Reported as seen 
twice, although some distance from Franconia. 

Bicknell Thrush.—Hylocichla aliciz bicknelli. Reported as seen 
on Mt. Lafayette. 
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BACHMAN SPARROW.—Peucea estivalis bachmanii. 


(Selected from Dawson’s “Birds of Ohio.”’) 


It is very gratifying to be able to report the recent invasion 
of the state by this delightful vocalist from the south. To 
Rev. W. F. Henninger, then of Scioto county, belongs the 
honor of first discovery. A specimen was secured by him 
near South Webster, April 23, 1897, but it was, unfortunately, 
not preserved. On April 23, 1903, the author in company 
with Miss Laura Gano and a party of scientists, took a sing- 
ing male on Rose Hill, Cincinnati, and the specimen is pre- 
served in the Cincinnati Museum of Natural History. On 
the following day three others in full song were found upon 
another of those beautiful wooded hills for which the Queen 
City is justly famous. These last, I rejoice to say, were not 
sacrificed even in the name of science. Miss Gano first noted 
the species at Cincinnati, April 25, 1901, and had seen it on at 
least two occasions since. 

Later in the same season, June 10 and 11, I came upon the 
Bachman Sparrow upon one of the hills near Sugar Grove, 
in Fairfield county. A nest was found in a clover field, which, 
although deserted at the time, belonged upon the strongest 
presumptive evidence to this bird. One of the young birds 
was easily caught and its picture taken both in the hand and 
in the nest, as shown in the accompanying illustrations. A 
few days later Ralph and Will Bumgardner took a set of four 
eggs from the ground in the same meadow. The eggs were 
pure white and could hardly have belonged to any other than 
this species. 

The song of the Bachman Sparrow is a thing of surprising 
beauty. In delivering it the bird chooses a prominent sta- 
tion at the top of weed-stalk, fence-post, or sapling, or stands 
well out on a bare limb of a tree. Here he throws his head 
back and draws, as it appears, a full breath in a note of rav- 
ishing swetness; then sends it forth again in a tinkling 
trill of uniform or varied notes. Nothing can excel the fine 
poetic rapture of the inspirated note. It sets the veins a-tingle 
and makes one wish to put his shoes from off his feet. The 
characteristic opening note is given with constantly varying 
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pitch and intensity. Sometimes it sounds like a dream voice 
floating gently from the summer land of youth, and again jt 
vibrates with startling distinctness like a present call to duty. 
Occasionally a dainty trill is substituted for this inspired 
and inspiring opening, while the remainder of the song may 
consist of a half-dozen notes precisely alike, or of a succession 
of groups three or four in number. There is a soulful quality, 
an ethereal purity, and a caressing sweetness about the whole 
performance which makes one sure the door is opened into 
the third heaven of bird music. 

Once as I sat entranced before this new-found Orpheus a 
Lark Sparrow broke into song at half the distance. In pained 
astonishment and wrath I turned upon him—him even! “Oh, 
please not now! Mon enfant! Please not now!” 





A DECEMBER HERMIT THRUSH. 
LYNDS JONES. 


Readers of the BULLETIN will be familiar with the sandstone 
knob features of the northwestern parts of Lorain county, 
Ohio, from previous descriptions of mine. One of these knobs 
lies a half mile south of Brownhelm Station on the L. S. & M. 
S. R. R.. It marks the site of former extensive operations and 
activities in the industry of sandstone quarrying, but the place 
has since been abandoned for more profitable and extensive 
fields to the east and south, leaving the sheer, smooth rock 
walls where the drill last left its mark, heaps of stone rubbish 
on the other side of the excavated area, just beyond the deep 
pool which never freezes, and hard by the old stone build- 
ings now used for barns. On December 4, in company with 
three other bird lovers, I tramped the twenty-one miles to 
Lake Erie, with this abandoned quarry as one of the objective 
points in the line of march. In the tangle on the east side of 
this old quarry, with barn refuse within easy reach, we found 
a solitary Hermit Thrush (Hylocichla guttata pallasii). 1 
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have always contended that these tangles would prove retreats 
for birds not found regularly so far north in winter, and here 
is corroboration. The weather had been unusually mild, with- 
out snow to speak of, up to Thanksgiving day, but on that day 
about two inches of snow fell, with a cold wave, and ever 
since the ground has been covered with from two to four 
inches of snow. On several nights the temperature fell below 
10°, but the thrush seemed to be as robust and contented as could 
well be. Robins were also seen during the day, and one flock 
of Pine Grosbeaks. The occurrence of southern species win- 
tering with northern species seems remarkable. The study of 
the winter birds, during this winter, promises to be worthy of 
unusual interest. 





BLACK SKIMMER AT WOODS HOLE, MASS. 
LYNDS JONES. 


The rarity of the Black Skimmer anywhere along the Massa- 
chusetts coast makes any occurrence worthy of note. Messrs. 
Howe and Allen, in their “Birds of Massachusetts” give the 
only Woods Hole record as follows: (page 28) “Falmouth, 
Woods Holl, a young bird taken August 19, 1879, by John F. 
Carlton, and now in the collection of the Boston Society of 
Natural History.” I have a record of a bird in full plumage, 
July 16, 1903, for the Woepecket Islands. The bird appeared 
soon after my arrival at 8:30 A. M., and remained near the 
islands, circling around them several times, and approaching 
me within a few yards twice. It was so pestered by the terns 
that it finally flew down Buzzards Bay and disappeared ocean- 
ward. 





A NEW YEAR HORIZON. 


The editor again calls for New Year Horizons from all lo- 
calities. We made a good beginning last year, but let us do 
far better this time. The offer to send free of cost a year’s 
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subscription to the person or persons who secure a larger bona 
fide list of birds than the editor, on that day, will be renewed, 
and in addition to this offer we will present free of cost a copy 
of the 82 page Monograph of the Flicker to all who secure a 
list of fifteen or more species. Work over your locality as 
much as possible between now and the first of January to find 
the places where the birds are most likely to be found. You 
will find it worth while in itself and of use when the test day 
comes. Send the lists to the editor as soon as possible after the 
first day of January, with whatever comments you may wish 
to make, whether for publication or not, writing on but one 
side of the sheet. Note the number of individuals seen, if 
possible, and give the temperature, direction of wind and con- 
dition of sky, and approximately the amount of ground cov- 
ered. Acknowledgement of all lists numbering more species 
than the editor’s list will be promptly made, and the promised 
Monograph of the Flicker will be promptly forwarded to all 
who record fifteen or more species. 
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EDITORIAL. 


We come to the close of another year, the fifteenth since our 
organization, the first since our reorganization as The Wilson Orni- 
thological Club, with a largely increased membership, with a firmer 
grasp upon the future, and with greater confidence in the value of 
field work such as we seek to do. We look out upon a twelve- 
month of larger attainment than any past, with the expectation of 
helping many into a better knowledge and a keener appreciation 
of the birds about them—into a life fuller of the joy of living. We 
believe that it is worth anybody’s while to study birds intensively 
while they are living and striving; to get among them at consid- 
erable inconvenience and expense, if necessary, in order to im- 
bibe something of their contentment and happiness. It is worth 
while to watch every bird keenly, especially the winter birds. Let 
no opportunity pass to learn what they are doing and how they do 
it. It is better to regard them as birds, not trying to see in them 
human characteristics and motives. Let them be birds. It is only 
after the accumulation of a great mass of facts that we may hope 
to know why they act as they do, if we are ever to know that ex- 
actly. Formulate no theory, for if you do it is pretty certain that 
your facts will bend to the theory. It is only the fully open-minded 
who really advance knowledge. 
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Again we make the earnest plea not to let your bird studies lapse 
with the appearance of cold weather, but rather increase your ac- 
tivities. Make a determined effort to bring some bird to your lunch 
counter this winter, and give him some of your time while he is 
profiting by your bounty. If possible keep a record of the species 
which visit the lunch counter. It may be possible for you to deter. 
mine the amount of food eaten by one bird in a day. That is an 
important point. Note how the different species act toward each 
other, as well as the individuals of a species. Does the law of 
might govern them? Remember that winter is the best time in 
which to make an enumeration of the birds of your region. At 
least it is possible to keep a record of the number of individuals of 
each species recorded. You will be surprised at the number of 
species which may be found during the winter months in almost 
any locality. The writer recorded no less than 40 species between 
the first day of January, 1903, and the twenty-sixth day of Febru- 
ary, and that is not unusual. Winter field study pays in results, 
and pays in health. 





The output of state and local catalogues and lists of birds for 
1903 has seldom, if ever, been equalled, omitting mention of the 
lists of birds in foreign countries and the islands of the sea. It is 
especially gratifying that so many of the states of the union are 
becoming supplied with catalogues of the birds which have been 
found within their borders. These catalogues furnish a basis for 
work for those who are beginning the study of birds, and they 
also furnish an excellent basis for. future comparisons of bird life 
when advancing civilization, ‘with its inevitable changes, 
has wrought revolutions, in the habits of very many 
species. The study of the adaptations of the birds to these 
changed conditions will be fascinating in the extreme. During the 
year Wisconsin has been added to the list of states which have 
catalogued their birds, by the appearance of Kumlien’s and Hollis- 
ter’s Catalogue, and Kansas and Ohio have been brought down to 
date ornithologically by the appearance of Snow’s Revised’ Cata- 
logue of the Birds of Kansas, and the writer’s Revised Catalogue 
of the Birds of Ohio. We understand that Mr. H. C. Oberholser is 
preparing a catalogue of the birds of Texas. Local lists of birds, 
county and regional lists, have been numerous, both as separate 
papers and articles in the magazines. The appearance of Daw- 
son’s Birds of Ohio adds a stimulus to the popular side of bird 
study. It is the most notable book of its kind for the year, if not 
for several years. The interest which it has already aroused in those 
who have seen advance copies presages a heavy sale within and 
without the state. Outside of the United States, but still within 
our avi fauna, Part II of Macoun’s Catalogue of Canadian Birds is 
a notable contribution to ornithology. We believe thoroughly in 
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these more or less local lists, because it is by these that we shall 
ultimately come to be certain of the true range of our birds. It 
is usually true, also, that these catalogues contain something of 
value relating to the life history of at least some of the birds 
enumerated. Complete l‘fe histories of any of our birds have yet 
to be written. The nearest approach to a complete life history of 
any bird is Mr. Frank L. Burns on the Flicker, published as Bulle- 
tin No. 31, of the Wilson Bulletin series. 




































While we are in entire sympathy with the efforts put forth to 
protect our native birds, and rejoice to note the effective ways 
adopted to bring about better protection, we have also shared the 
feeling that there was too little respect of persons in the effort of 
protecting the birds. We feel that too heavy restrictions have been 
laid upon those who find it necessary to do strictly scientific col- 
lecting for legitimate purposes. We still believe that some re- 
striction should be placed upon even the scientific collector, but 
the “Model Law” should not be made practically prohibitive. It 
is a pleasure, therefore, to state that at the last meeting of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union the bonding clause of the “Model 
Law” was so modified that strictly scientific collecting will no 
longer be so greatly hampered. It behooves those who are ben- 
efited by this needed change not to abuse the privilege. 





ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1904. 


The following persons have been elected to fill the offices of the 
Club for 1904: 

President—Lynds Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Vive President—W. L. Dawson, Columbus, Ohio. 
Secretary—John W. Daniel, Jr., 3146 Q St., Washington, D. C. 
Treasurer—Frank Burns, Berwyn, Pa. 
Executive Council—H. C. Oberholser, Washington, D. C. 

John H. Sage, Portland, Conn. 

Benj. T. Gault, Glen Ellyn, III. 





ELECTION OF NEW MEMBERS. 


For Active membership, O. H. Pease, Hope, Kansas. 

H. H. Skinner, Oberlin, Ohio. 

For Associate membership, N. C. Gilbert, 615 Lake street, Madi- 
son, Wis. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 


A Day with the Birds.—Hillsboro, Ohio, August 17, 1903~— 

Weather, forenoon, clear with a light breeze from the east; af. 
ternoon, clear with a brisk breeze from the north. Start, 7:45 a, 
m. Temperature 70°. Return 12 m. Temperature 85°. Start 
in afternoon at 1:45. Temperature 85°. Return 6:00 p. m. 
Temperature 82°. The excursion was along and near Rocky Fork 
Creek,within a radius of two miles south of Hillsboro. Distance 
traveled during observation, seven miles. Saw the first twenty 
birds in the forenoon. The birds are given in the order in which 
they were seen. Nearly every species was seen a number of times, 
Crow, Wood Pewee, Wood Thrush, Turkey Vulture, American 
Goldfinch, Vesper Sparrow, Grasshopper Sparrow, Green Heron, 
Belted Kingfisher, Phoebe, Towhee, Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, Catbird, 
Oven-bird (uncertain), Least flycatcher, Flicker, Mourning Dove, 
Brown Thrasher, Barn Swallow, Baltimore Oriole, Meadowlark, 
Killdeer, Rusty Blackbird, Summer Tanager, Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 
Screech Owl, Indigo Bunting, Cardinal, Swamp Sparrow, Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird, Red-headed Woodpecker, Chimney Swift, 
Whippoorwill, Blue Jay, Kingbird, Robin, Hairy Woodpecker, Blue- 
bird, House Wren, Song Sparrow, Purple Martin. Species 41. 

Verified by a friend. 

ARTHUR EDGINGTON. 
CLARENCE A. MORROW. 





Some unusual Oberlin records. Canadian Pine Grosbeak (Pini- 
cola enucleator leucura). On November 20 a flock of a dozen of 
these rare birds made their appearance at Oberlin. The following 
morning one was found feeding on the ground in a field where 
weeds had sprung up among the wheat stubble. While the bird 
was watched at a range of less than ten feet, it ate nothing but 
Stick-tights (Bidens frondosa). It was no more timid than 
a common chicken. This is the second record for Lorain county. 
This flock is another indication of a considerable southward flight 
of these rare northern birds. Everybody should be on the lookout 
for these birds and the Crossbills this winter. Their unwariness 
makes of them real friends in feathers. As specimens they should 
not be considered a success except by the favored few. 

American Crossbill, (Loxia curvirostra minor). After an ab- 
sence of nearly eighteen months this Crossbill has again made its 
appearance among us. It is not yet found in any considerable 
numbers, but it is present and seen nearly every day. Reports 
from various places indicate that this species promises to be more 
than unusually numerous the coming winter. 

Hooded Merganser (Lophodytes cucullatus). With the first sug 
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gestion of winter the ducks began to drop into the Oberlin water- 
works reservoir. For the first time in the history of the reservoir 
Hooded Merganser has stopped in the southward migration. On 
November 19, a flock of four males and three fcmales arrived 
about the middle of the forenoon and were gone shortly after din- 
ner. Two females came and remained all day on the 21st. The 
males were in full dress. They seemed to be feeding upon the 
vegetation at the water’s edge, and were not seen to catch any of 
the very numerous fish. 

American Golden-eye (Clangula clangula americana). One in im- 
mature plumage appeared on November 19, and remained for sever- 
al days, feeding upon the Cara at the edges of the reservoir. It has 
never before been seen during the fall. 

Earlier in the season Pied-billed Grebes and Coots were unusually 
numerous at the reservoir for two or-three weeks. A dozen grebes 
on the reservoir at one time was not unusual. One Coot, scarcely 
larger than a grebe, fed constantly at the edge of the water, with 
no apparent fear of persons standing within a few feet of him, 
watching him dive down to the bed of Cara, bring up a large 
mouth-full, and proceed to swallow as much as he could before 
it sank out of reach. The clear water permitted a perfect study 
of his motions while under water. LYNDS JONES. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The Birds of Ohio. By Rev. W. Leon Dawson, A.M. Published by 
the Wheaton Publishing Company, 1216 The Hayden, Columbus, 
Ohio. Sold only by subscription. 

This is the most notable book upon popular scientific ornithology 
which has appeared since Nehrling’s “Our Native Birds of Song 
and Beauty.” While it treats only the 320 odd birds which have 
been found in Ohio, its treatment of these species is so thorough 
that little remains to be said about them. The species are among 
the most common which will be found in any locality east of the 
Great Plains, and the book will therefore find a ready sale outside 
the state where it will prove as useful as within the state. The 
book is an imperial quarto of about 720 pages exclusive of 80 col- 
ored plates, printed on fine paper, and with some 200 cuts of birds 
and nests in the text. These cuts are almost wholly from photo- 
graphs from nature, and are therefore new—made expressly for 
this book. The author has combined accuracy of statement with 
good literary style, making facts interesting to the casual reader. 
The brief, but accurate descriptions of the birds have been taken 
directly from Ohio specimens of each species, and are therefore 
not rehashes of other descriptions. A brief statement of the range 
of the species at large is followed by its range in Ohio. A con- 
cise description of the nest and eggs is also given for such species 
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as breed in Ohio. Then follows, at greater or less length, a gen. 
eral account of the habits of the species for the popular reader. 
We bespeak for this book a wide field of usefulness. 


The Zoological Quarterly Bulletin, Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture, Division of Zoology. Vol. 1, No. 1, Birds Around the 
Farm; No. 2, The Economic Value of Our Native Birds. Edited 
by H. A. Surface, M.S., Economic Zoologist. 

In the first number of this new quarterly, Professor Surface 
gives descriptions and cuts of bird houses which may be erected 
for the accommodation of various species of birds, points out their 
economic value, notes their decrease and makes a plea for their 
preservation, and discusses the value of bird study, giving methods. 
In the second number an analytical key to the orders and families 
of North American birds is given, followed by a discussion (to be 
continued) of the larger groups. We understand that this Quar- 
terly contemplates covering the whole field of Zoology ultimately, 
but will probably confine itself to birds for the present. We be- 
speak for it a useful mission in the field of popular education. 





Osteology of the Limicolz. By Dr. R. W. Shufeldt. Reprint from 
the American Naturalist, Vol. 37, No. 442, pages 697-725. 


Osteology and Systematic Position of the Kingfishers (Halcyones). 
By Dr. R. W. Shufeldt. Reprint from Annals of the Carnegie 
Musem, Vol. 2, pp. 15-70, 1903. 

In these two papers Dr. Shufeldt gives us the results of a great 
amount of painstaking study and comparison of skeletons, with the 
object of more definitely showing the relationships of these two 
groups of birds. They have never been quite satisfactorily dis- 
posed of, different authors differing in their opinions as to their 
proper position in the scheme of classification. In a tentative 
scheme of classification Dr. Shufeldt places “the Charadriiformes 
between the Lariformes and the group containing all the ralline 
forms.” The Dr. regards the present knowledge of the structure 
of the kingfishers and their affines as too meager for even a tenta 
tive classification. We trust that this comparative study of oste- 
ology may go on until that phase of systematic work has been 
completed, enabling us to use the skeletal features intelligently. 

L. J. 


Birds of a Maryland Farm. A Local Study of Economic Ornithology. 
By Sylvester D. Judd, Ph.D. U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Division of Biological Survey. Bulletin No. 17. 


In this extensive study of the 230 acre Bryan Farm, opposite 
Mount Vernon, on the Potomac river, Dr. Judd brings hcme to us 
the real value of- local study of the birds. Any bird student who 
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mourns his lack of opportunity to get away where there are birds 
should read and study this admirable account of field work. 

The period of study upon which this paper is based began July 
30, 1895, and closed July 24, 1902, during which time “visits were 
made at frequent intervals and including every month in the year 
except January.” As a basis for determining the food of the birds, 
the available food supply was carefully studied. Observations upon 
the food habits were supplemented by the examination of 698 stom- 
achs. The conclusions drawn prove that the English Sparrow, 
Cooper and Sharp-shinned Hawks and Great Horned Owl are al- 
ways injurious, the Crow usually so, and the Purple Grackle fre- 
quently. The other species are mainly beneficial. 

The numerous illustrations are both valuable and instructive. 
A map ef Bryan Farm, and photographs of localities and special 
conditions of vegetation and crops convey concrete ideas of the 
conditions of study. Figures illustrating the percentages of dif- 
ferent kinds of food eaten during the stages of growth of the young 
are a valuable contribution to the life history of the several spe- 
cies so treated. 

Dr. Judd is to be congratulated upon this valuable work, which 
opens the way for similar studies everywhere. lL. Jd 


Birds of Fergus County, Montana. By P. M.:Silloway, Principal 
Fergus County High School. Issued by the authority and di- 
rection of the Board of Trustees, Fergus County Free High 
School. Lewiston, Mont., 1903. 

This pamphlet of 77 pages “is intended primarily to aid any 
worker in this branch of natural history, and to extend the knowl- 
edge of the common birds of this region. It is further hoped that 
it will be a help to any person who may be interested in forming 
the acquaintance of some of the birls which escape common ob- 
servation. While possibly not free from errors, the list is believed 
to be as complete as present information can make it, and hence 
will serve as a basis for more detailed and extensive investigation.” 

“In order to make the list usable to general observers, brief de- 
scriptions have been included, given in such terms as the ordinary 
reader may understand.” 

The frontispiece of an American Magpie is one of the seventegn 
illustrations of birds or nests and eggs taken from life, the charac- 
ter of which is good throughout. The pictures were taken by Mr. 
E. R. Warren and Prof. M. J. Elrod, and speak well for the skill 
and ability of these men. : 

A small map of Fergus county is followed by a brief account of 
the topography, giving the reader a good idea of the varied cWar- 
acter of the county with its 6762 square miles—a small state in 
itself. A partial bibliography of Montana birds proves that while 
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it is generally considered to be a wild and little visited region, jt 
has not been neglected ornithologically. 

The annotations treat of the mode of occurrence, region, migra. 
tion, and distinguishing features of each of the species enumerated. 
The annotations are well chosen, and add not a little to our knowl. 
edge of the life history of the birds in that region. The paper 
closes with a “Review,” listing each of the residént 30, summer 
resident 101, migrant 31, winter resident 13, and other species 4, 
showing a total of 179 species which have been found in the 
county. 


The Birds of Wisconsin. By L. Kumlien and N. Hollister. Bulle 
tin of the Wisconsin Natural History Society, Vol. 3, Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3. January, April, July, 1903. 

The delay in the appearance of this catalogue of birds was oc. 
casioned by the death of the senior author just before the comple 
tion of the manuscript, and later, by the absence of Mr. Hollister 
in Alaska on business for the national Biological Survey. It is 
a paper of 147 pages which makes no pretensions to being more 
than an annoted catalogue of the birds of Wisconsin. Nor have 
the authors claimed for it more than a conservative list of the 
birds of their state. It contains no “light” records which have 
not been relegated to the Hypothetical List, where they belong. 
This safe conservativeness has reduced the number of species from 
365 to 357, and thereby made their reputation for accuracy. The 
feeling of security which this list gives the one who wishes to 
know for a certainty what birds have been found in Wisconsin is 
cause for congratulation. Few of the annotations are concerned 
with more than records, but there are occasional glimpses of life 
histories. The note in regard to the finding of a hybrid Helmin- 
thophila pinus+H. rubricapilla adds another to the list of hybrids 
which H. pinus seems capable of forming. It is to be regretted 
that it was not possible to await the appearance of the young to 
determine the form assumed by those hybrids in embryo. 

Eight full page half-tones from photographs by F. E. Burrows 
from life add interest to the paper. We cannot but regret deeply 
the untimely death of Mr. Kumlien, while we congratulate Mr. 
Hollister upon the completion of the work under such trying cir- 
cumstances. 
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Amateur Sportsman, Vol. XXIX, No. 6, Vol. XXX, No. 1. 
American Ornithology, Vol. III, Nos. 10, 11, 12. 
Bird-Lore, Vol. V, Nos. 5, 6. 

Condor, The, Vol. Nos. 5, 6. 

Fern Bulletin, The Vol. VI, Nos. 7, 8. 

Journal of Applied Microscopy, Vol. VI, Nos. 7, 8. 

Maine Sportsman, The, Vol. XI, Nos. 122, 123, 124. 
Naturaliste Canadien, Le, Vol. XXX, Nos. 9, 10. 

Plant World, The, Vol. VI, Nos. 7, 8, 9. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


The editor wishes to revise the mailing list for the new year, 
and calls the attention of every member and subscriber, and all 
exchanges to the address upon the wrapper of this copy. If it is 
the correct address nothing need be done, but if it is in any way 
faulty, kindly correct it by postal to the editor at once. Any 
changes of address during the year should be promptly reported. 
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ERRATA. 





(Some distressing errors appeared in the last number of the 
Bulletin, due to lack of time to submit the proof to the authors 
of the articles, and to hasty proof reading. Hereafter all articles 
submitted for publication will be submitted to the authors for re. 
vision, hence copy should reach the editor at least three weeks in 
advance of its publication.—Ed.) 


Page 77, line 1, for 1902 read 1901. 

Page 77, line 7, for story read stay. 

Page 77, line 7, for 1900 read 1899 and for 1902 read 1900. 
Page 78, line 12, for fleeting read flowing. 

Page 78, line 29, for Abeis read Abies. 

Page 78, line 29, for Lsuga read Tsuga. 

Page 78, line 30, for Beluta papriferna, read Betula papyri- 


fera, and for Beluta luten read Betula lutea. 


Page 78, line 31, for babatun read barbatum. 
Page 78, line 35, for B. M. B. read Bot. and Bird. 
Page 79, line 10, for Alleghenian read Alleghanian. 
Page 79, line 30, for exclusive read exclusively. 
Page 79, line 41, for atricpillius read atricapillus. 


Page 80, line 9, for underhill read Underhill. 

Page 81, lines 17 and 20, for Howell’s read Harlow’s. 
Page 81, line 35, for Coturniculus read Passerculus. 
Page 81, line 39, for Inn read Iron. 

Page 82, line 10, for fasciata read melodia. 

Page 82, line 16, for Indiga read Indigo. 

Page 82, line 23, for Clivicola read Riparia. 

Page 83, line 15, for shrubbery read shrubby. 

Page 83, line 33, for Howell’s read Harlow’s. 

Page 83, line 41, for abundant read abandoned. 


Page 84, line 2, for Lorry read Torrey. 

Page 84, line 12, tor underhill read Underhill. 
Page 85, line 23, for underhill read Underhill. 
Page 85, line 31, for bald read bold. 

Page 85, line 36, for when read wheu. 


3) 

Page 85, line 40, for wee chi chi wee read weé chi chi weé. 

Page 85, line 43, for On read Or. 

Page 86, line 19, for Smuggles read Smugglers’. 

Page 86, line 29, for Lorrey read Torrey. 

Page 86, line 31, for cavern read cairn. 

Page 86, line 32, for the Underhill read Underhill. 

Page 92, line 20, for Certhia familiaris fusca read Certhia fam- 
iliaris americana. 

Page 101, line 6, for appearuce read appearance. 
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Acanthis linaria, 21, 93. 
Accipiter atricapillus, 79. 
cooperi, 23, 53, 107. 
velox, 23, 107. 
Actitis macularia, 53, 79, 110. 
Egialitis semipalmata, 75. 
vecifera, 53. 
Aix sponsa, 72. 
Agelaius pheeniceus, 22, 54, 7 
81, 93. 
Ammodramus sandwichensis sa- 
vanna, 55. 
Ampelis cedrorum, 21, 56, 82, 
109. 
Anas boschas, 52. 
obscura rubripes, 38. 
Anhinga, 65. 
Anthus aquaticus, 14. 
arboreus, 14. 
campestris, 14. 
pencilvanicus, 58, 110. 
pratensis, 14. 
Antrostemus carolinesis, 54. 
vociferus, 54. 
Aquila chrysaétos, 23. 
Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johan- 
nis, 23. 
Ardea cerulea, 52. 
herodias, 30, 51, 101, 107. 
virescens, 52. 
Asio accipitrinus, 22. 
wilsonianus, 22, 93. 
Astragalinus tristis, 55, 81, 108. 
Aythya affinis, 23. 
americana, 23, 91. 
marila, 23. 
vallisneria, 25, 75. 
Bittern, American, 6, 52, 62. 
Least, 62. 
Blackbird, Florida Red-winged, 
66. 
Red-winged, 22, 54, 61, 63, 
G6. Fa. Si. Sa. 

Rusty, 21, 28, 62, 108. 118. 
Bluebird, 21, 27, 28, 38, 59, 6 
63, 64, 68, 86, 93, 110, 118. 
Bob-white, 23, 28, 29, 37, 39, 53, 

61, 63, 64, 73, 105, 106. 
Florida, 65. 
Bobolink, 10, 61, 63, 64, 81, 108. 
- Bonasa umbellus, 23, 107. 
togata, 79. 
Botaurus lentiginosus, 52. 
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Bubo virginianus, 22, 53. 
subarcticus, 87. 
Bunting, Indigo, 56, 61, 63, 64, 

83. 110, 118. 
Buteo borealis, 23, 
lineatus, 23, 93. 
Calidris arenaria, 75. 
Canvas-back, 75. 
Cardinal, 7, 21, 27, 28, 29, 37, 
56, 63, 64, 93, 118. 
Florida, 67. 
Cardinalis cardinalis, 21, 56, 61, 
93. 
Carduelis carduelis, 92. 
Carpodacus purpureus, 55, 81, 91, 
108. 
Catbird, 58, 61, 63, 64, 67, 83, 
110, 118. 
Cathartes aura, 53. 
Ceonhleus pileatus' abieticola, 
108. 
Certhia familiaris americana, 21, 
58, 72, 110. 
Ceryle alcyon, 63, 80, 107. 
Chatura pelagica, 54, 90, 108. 
Chaffinch, 93. 
Chat, Yellow-breasted, 57, 63, 64. 
Chewink, 10. 
Chelidon erythrogaster, 109. 
Chickadee, 7, 41, 47, 28, 29, 37, 
38, 61, 63, 84, 92, 110. 
Carclina, 28, 38, 58, 63, 67. 
Hudsonian, 110. 
Chordeiles virginianus, 54, 108. 
Chuck-will’swidow, 54, 66. 
Circus hudsonius, 23, 54, 107. 
Clangula clangula americana, 23, 
119. 
Clivicola riparia, 82. 
Coccyzus americanus, 53. 80. 
erythrophthalmus, 59, 107. 
Colaptes auratus luteus, 22, 54, 
80, 92, 108. 
Colinus virginianus, 23, 53, 73. 
Compsothlypis americana, 57 
usnee, 82, 
109. 
Contopus virens, 54, 80, 108. 
Coot, American, 53, 62, 65, 119. 
Coturniculus sandwichensis 
savanna, 81. 
Corvus americanus, 22, 54, 73, 
81, 93, 108. 


107. 
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Cowbird, 19, 22, 54, 61, 63, 64, 
110. 

Crane, Sandhill, 65. 

Creeper, Brown, 21, 27, 28, 29, 
37, 38, 58, 62, 92, 110. 

Crossbill, American, 21, 81, 93, 
110. 

White-winged, 110. 

Crow, American, 22, 27, 28, 29, 
54, 61, 63, 64, 73, 81, 93, 108, 
118. 

Fish, 66. 

Cuckoo, Black-billed, 59, 62, 107. 
Yellow-billed, 53, 62, 64, 66, 

Curlew, Hundsonian, 65. 

80, 118. 

Cyanocitta cristata, 22, 54, 81, 
108. 

Cyanospiza cyanea, 56. 

Dafila acuta, 52. 

Dendrocia estiva, 57, 82, 109. 
blackburnie, 57, 83, 109. 
czrulescens, 57, 82, 109. 
castanea, 109. 
coronata, 57, 83, 109. 
discolor, 57, 75. 
dominica, 57. 
kirtlandi, 101. 
maculosa, 57, 83, 109. 
palmarum, 57. 
pensylvanica, 57, 83. 
striata, 57, 83, 109. 
tigrina, 57. 
vigorsii, 57. 
virens, 57, 83, 109. 

Dolichonyx oryzivorus, 54, 80, 
108. 

Dove, Mourning, 23, 27, 28, 29, 
30, 53, 61, 63, 64, 65, 101, 
118. 

Dryobates pubescens medianus, 
22, 53, 80, 91, 107. 

villosus, 22, 53, 80, 107. 

Duck, Black, 28. 

Florida, 65. 
Lesser Scaup, 23, 68. 
Red-legged Black, 38. 
Ruddy, 68. 
Scaup, 23, 62. 
Wood, 62, 72. 
Eagle, Bald, 9, 23, 62, 65, 73, 
107. 
Golden, 23, 63. 

Egret, American, 65. 

Empidonax flaviventris, 80. 
minimus, 80, 108. 
traillii, 110. 

alnorum, 80. 


virescens, 59. 
Ereunetes pusillus, 75. 
Falco sparverius, 23, 53, 93. 


Finch, Purple, 29, 55, 81, 91,. 


108. 

Flicker, 66. 

Northern, 22, 24, 25, 27, 28, 
29, 54, 61, 63, 64, 80, 92, 
108, 118. 

Flycatcher, Alder, 80. 

Crested, 54, 61, 63, 64, 66, 
80, 110. 

Green-crested, 59, 61. 

Least, 61, 80, 108, 118. 

Olive-sided, 108. 

Traill, 61, 110. 

Yellow-bellied, 80. 

Fringilla czlebs, 93. 

Fulica americana, 52. 

Galeoscoptes carolinensis, 58, 

83, 110. 

Gallinule, Florida, 62, 65. 

Gavia imber, 52, 75. 

Geothlypis formosa, 75. 
philadelphia, 83, 110. 
trichas, 57. 

brachidactyla, 83, 109. 

Gnatcatcher, Blue-gray, 58, 61, 

63, 64, 67, 118. 
Golden-eye, American, 23, 119. 
Goldfinch, American, 9, 27, 28, 
29, 55, 61, 63, 64, 66, 74, 81, 
108, 118. 
European, 92. 

Goshawk, 79. 

Grackle, Boat-tailed, 66. 
Bronzed, 21, 61, 63, 64, 108. 
Florida, 59, 66. 

Purple, 55, 93. 
Grebe, Pied-billed, 52, 62, 65, 
119. 

Grosbeak, Blue, 56. 

Rose-breasted, 8, 56, 61, 63, 
64, 82, 109. 

Evening, 8. 

Canadian Pine, 113, 118. 

Grouse, Canadian Ruffed, 79. 
Ruffed, 9, 23, 27, 63, 64, 79, 

107. 

Guiraca cerulea, 56. 

Gull, Bonaparte, 62, 68. 
Herring, 27, 38, 61, 68, 91. 
Ring-billed, 23. 

Halizetus leucocephalus, 23, 73, 

107. 
Harelda hyemalis, 23, 75. 
Hawk, American Rough-legged, 
23. 
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American Sparrow, 23, 28, 
29, 53, 61, 64, 66, 93. 
Broad-winged, 25, 29, 62. 

Cooper, 23, 27, 28, 53, 62, 63, 

107. 

Florida Red-shouldered, 65. 

Marsh, 23, 53, 65, 107. 

Pigeon, 62, 66. 

Red-shouldered, 23, 28, 29, 

61, 93. 
Red-tailed, 23, 28, 29, 63, 64, 
107. 

Sharp-shinned, 23, 62, 107. 
Helinaia swainsonii, 56. 
Helmitheros vermivorus, 57. 
Helminthophila chrysoptera, 74. 

leucobronehialis, 68, 75. 

peregrina, 110. 

rubricapilla, 59, 82, 109. 
Hen, Prairie, 29. 
Heron, Black-crowned 

65. 
Great Blue, 6, 30, 52, 62, 101, 
107. 

Green, 52, 62, 63, 

Little Blue, 52, 65. 

Louisiana, 65. 

Ward, 65. 
Hummingbird, Ruby-throated, 

54, 62, 64, 66, 80, 108, 118. 
Hylocichla aliciz bicknellii, 85, 
110. 
guttata pallasii, 58, 86, 92, 
110, 112. 

fuscescens, 84, 

mustelina, 84. 

swainsonii, 58, 86, 110. 
Icteria virens, 57. 
Icterus galbula, 55, 

spurius, 45, 55. 
Iridoprocne bicolor, 110. 

Jay, Blue, 9, 22, 27, 28, 29, 54, 
61, 63, 64, 81, 108, 118. 

Florida, 66. 

Florida Blue, 66. 

Junco hyemalis, 21, 27, 28, 55, 
82, 92, 109. 
Junco, Slate-colored, 9, 21, 27, 
28, 29, 37, 55, 79, 82, 92, 109. 
Killdeer, 53, 61, 63, 64, 65, 118, 
Kingbird, 54, 61, 63, 64, 66, 80, 
108, 118. 

Kingfisher, Belted, 6, 29, 53, 61, 
63. 64. 66. 80, 107. 118. 

Kinglet, Golden-crowned, 21, 27, 
28, 29, 58, 62, 84, 110. 

Ruby-crowned, 6, 27, 28, 62, 
92, 110. 
Lanius borealis, 21, 93. 


Night, 


118. 


110. 


81, 108. 


ludovicanus, 56. 
migrans, 21. 
Lapwing, 15. 
Lark, Horned, 28. 
Prairie Horned, 22, 61, 63, 64, 
80. 
Larus argentatus, 38, 91. 
delawarensis, 23. 
Leucosticte tephrocotis, 1. 
Leucosticte, Gray-crowned, 1, 3. 
Hepburn, 1, 
Limpkin, 65. 
Loon, 52, 75. 
Lophodytes cucullatus, 52, 118. 
Loxia curvirostra minor, 21, 81, 
93, 110, 118. 
leucoptera, 
Mallard, 28, 52. 
Martin, Purple, 
64, 67, 110, 118. 
Meadowlark, 3, 10, 22, 27, 54, 61, 
63, 64, 66, 118. 
Megascops asio, 22, 53, 93. 
Melanerpes carolinus, 54. 
erythrocephalus, 22, 53. 
Melospiza cinerea melodia, 82, 
93, 109. 
georgiana, 56. 
lincolni, 56, 109. 
melodia, 56. 
Merganser serrator, 23. 
Merganser, American, 23. 
Hooded, 52, 118, 119. 
Merula migratoria, 21, 58, 86, 
93, 110. 
Mimus polyglottos, 37, 57. 
Mniotilta varia, 82, 109. 
Mockingbird, 37, 58, 67. 
Molothrus ater, 22, 54, 110. 
Motacilla sulphurea, 10. 
Murre, Briinnich, 23. 
Myiarchus crinitus, 54, 80, 110. 
Nighthawk, 54, 62, 63, 108. 
Florida, 66. 
Nuthatch, Florida, 67. 
Red-breasted, 21, 27, 28, 29, 
62, 84, 110. 
White-breasted, 9, 21, 27, 28, 
29, 37, 58, 61, 63, 64, 84, 
92, 110. 
Nuttalornis borealis, 108. 
Nyctala acadica, 22. 
Nyctea nyctea, 22. 
Olbiorechilus hiemalis, 59, 84, 92, 
110. 
Old-Squaw, 23, 75. 
Oriole, Baltimore, 55, 61, 64, 81, 
108, 118. 


? 


110. 


39, 56, 61, 63, 
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Orchard, 45, 46, 47, 48, 55, 
61, 63, 64. 
Osprey, American, 22, 62, 66, 
107. 
Otocoris alpestris praticola, 22, 
80. 
Oven-bird, 8, 10, 57, 61, 63, 64, 
83, 109, 118. 
Owl, American Long-eared, 22, 
93. 
Barred, 22, 29, 62, 73. 
Florida Barred, 66. 
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